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of a literary workman, "Tys matter newly I 
translate be Robert Croo," who, by the way, j 
was a sad bungler at his trade. 

Chas. Datidson. 
Belmont School, California. 



A NOTE ON THE SOUL AND BODY 
LEGEND. 

To the Editors op Mod. Lang. Notes : 

Sirs : — A curious version of the address of 
the soul to the body, which I believe has not 
been noted, is found in Wulfstan's Homilies 
(ed. Napier) p. 140, 1. 19 to p. 141, 1. 25. 

The soul about to leave the body which is 
already dead, is deterred by fear of the devils 
who stand about ready to seize it. Realizing 
its doom, the soul turns upon the body, the 
cause of all its woes, and addresses it quite in 
the tone of the address of the cursed soul to 
the body in the complete legend, — briefly but 
with similar, prominent trains of thought. 
The corpse responds by sweating and turning 
divers hues. The soul is seized by the devi's 
and cast into hell under unusually painful 
circumstances, having to undergo a prelimi- 
nary swallowing by a fiery dragon. 

It will be seen that the setting is entirely 
different from that of the complete legend. 
The scene is at the bed-side at the moment of 
death, and not at the grave after an interval of 
years. The resemblance lies in the fact that 
the soul addresses the body directly and in 
the character of the speech. This, which pur- 
ports to be the vision of "a certain holy man, 1 ' 
is probably an adaptation of the central idea 
of the legend for a specific, didactic purpose. 

Since so much work has been done upon the 
legend and it is desirable to complete, as far 
as possible, the already large body of relevant 
material, it has seemed worth while to call 
attention to this curious variation of the story. 

It is not surprising that the legend should 
have attracted Heine ; and it is interesting to 
note what an original and characteristic turn 
he has given to it in his poem "Leib und Seele" 
(Elster ed., vol. ii, p. 90). The first lines are. 

" Die arme Seele spricht zum Lcibe ; 
' Ich lass' nicht ob von dir, ich blelbe 
Bei dir—' " 

The poem is well translated by James 
Thompson, and included in the edition of his 



'City of Dreadful Night and other Poems,' 
London, (second ed.) 1888. 

Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. 
Johns Hopkins University. 

CONCERNING "JULIANA." 
To the Editors of Mod. Long. Notes. 

Sirs :— In the preface to ' The Liflade of St. 
Juliana ' [E.E.T. S., 1872], Rev. Oswald Cock- 
ayne says of the saint : 

" Her story may be read in the 'Acta Sanc- 
torum,' Feb. 16, and in the Codex Exoniensis 
She is a fabulous personage." 

It is quite generally believed, I think, that 
Juliana never existed. Perhaps Cockayne 
found no account of her except those that he 
has mentioned, and, so far as I know, no 
original evidence of her existence has been 
pointed out except that given in the 'Acta 
Sanctorum.' This testimony, however, is quite 
strong, for the text of the 'Acta' comes "ex 
xi veteribus manuscriptis," which differ inter 
se just enough to indicate clearly their in- 
dependence of each other. Yet the value of 
these manuscripts depends, of course, upon 
their date, and that we have, so far as my in- 
formation extends, only vaguely indicated in 
the word veteribus. 

It is interesting, therefore, to find in Beda's . 
' Martyrologium :' 

"XIV. Kal. [Martii] Et in Cumis 

natale S. Julianse virginis : qua? tempore Maxi- 
miani imperatoris primo a suo patre Africano 
caisa et graviter cruciata a pra?fecto Eolesio, 
quern sponsum habuerat, nuda virgis caesa et a 
capillis suspensa, et plumbo soluto a capite 
perfusa. Hue usque A. et rursum in carcere 
recepta, ubi palam cum diabolo conflixit, et 
rursum evocata, rotarum tormenta, flammas 
ignium, ollam ferventem superavit, ac decolla- 
tione capitis martyrium consummavit. Qua; 
passa est quidem in Nicomedia sed post pau- 
cum tempus Deo disponente in Campaniam 
translata." 

Beda mentions Juliana again in his ' Martyr- 
ologium Poeticum :' 

"Sic Juliana et bisseptenas ornat honore." 
that is, bisseptenas kalendas Martii. 

J. W. Pearce. 
Tulane University of Louisiana. 

A NEW EXEGESIS OF DANTE: 
PURGATORIO, xix, 56. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes : 
Sirs : Some statements made by Prof. Todd 
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in his Note to my discussion of his Exegesis of 
Purgatorio xix, 5/,* call for rectification. 

1. I have nowhere in my discussion accused 
the writer of having departed from the " one 
interpretation on which most commentators 
are agreed," as the first statement in his Note 
would seem to imply. On the contrary, I have 
tried to prove that his own interpretation did 
not substantially differ from that generally 
accepted, while he had arrived at it by a way 
entirely illegitimate. 

2. The author's other statement : " Fortu- 
nately it is no longer in vogue to give weight 
to numbers in such a matter " seems calcu- 
lated to lead the general reader to believe that 
I have in my discussion done little or no better 
than give weight to numbers. As a matter of 
fact, however, I have resorted to authority and 
numbers in circumstances perfectly legitimate. 
The first time was when, to convince the 
writer that he was wrong in affirming that Pur- 
gatorio xix, is "one of the most variously 
interpreted of the intrinsically less important 
passages of the ' Divina Commedia,' " I used 
the very same authority and numbers which 
he himself had quoted in support of his asser- 
tion. The second time was when the appeal 
to authority and numbers could not possibly 
be helped, I had then to prove that the word 
donne was a substantive, meaning women, 
ladies. What could Ido except resort to the 
authority of the dictionary of the Italian lan- 
guage, and the legion of commentators that 
had always and invariably taken the word as 
such a substantive? Should I have settled 
the question on my own authority? Would 
th ewriter have accepted it ? Certainly not. 

By the way, I must, in connection with the 
statement under consideration, remark that 
the writer has mis-quoted me in giving what he 
calls " only a scattering minority, at that ! " in 
"7+etc+etc." ; he should have given it as 
only 7, or, at most 7+Scartazzini. 

3. By his statement : "The essential issue is: 
Could Dante have used the phrase donato di 
poetically in the sense of 'gifted with,' " the 
writer has changed the original terms of the 
question and thereby removed, unintention- 
ally, I suppose, the basis of my discussion. 
The question as originally stated by the writer 

♦See February number (1892) of Mod. Lang. Notes. 



himself and then taken up by me was like this: 
Should the word donne be explained as the 
abridged past participle of donare ? Scholars, 
and even mere cultivated Italians, know that 
by restating a question, more especially a 
question turning upon a word, in terms differ- 
ent from the original ones, the issue may be 
made to change, and a snare be laid for un- 
suspecting opponents. 

4. The writer's statement, beginning from 
"The interesting question is" down to the 
concluding paragraph of his Note, has the 
appearance of proving something ; but, in spite 
of the quotation it contains, and the authorities 
it cites, proves nothing. And, curiously 
enough, it gives no list of "questi casi " nor 
indeed the principle on which the word done 
has been made to be included in "questi casi." 
However, it seems hard to admit without con- 
vincing evidence, that "a tendency at present 
manifested," in the dialect of the city of Mi- 
lan, or say in the several dialects of Northern 
Italy, can furnish evidence of what Dante is 
supposed to have done, in accordance with 
said present tendency, in the Italian language 
of his ' Commedia,' several centuries ago. 
Indeed a theory that has to rely on such evi- 
dence to maintain itself must be very unstable. 

5. The author of the proposed exegesis is 
right I think, in inferring that Prof. Scott 
accepts his theory. But Prof. Scott has hardly 
had an opportunity, I suppose, to declare 
whether he has read my discussion or not, and 
what opinion he has formed of it ; we might, 
then, yet hear from him. At all events, I shall, 
until we do hear, consider him as on the side 
of the proposed theory. 

6. The writer says : 

" If Prof. Speranza's contention had refer- 
ence to Ital. dare, dato, the uses of which have 
more direct analogy with those of Eng. give, 
given, I should readily yield the point ; but 
between Ital. dono and donato I think I see 
the easy possibility, at least in poetic usage, of 
a relation similar to that between Eng. gift 
and gifted." 

Without needlessly discussing here this 
statement, I wish to persuade the writer that 
the circumstances in which he should readily 
yield the point, actually exist. I know I have 
endeavored to make it plain in my discussion 
that the reason why I adopted the verb give 
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instead of gift, endow, as proposed by the 
writer, was the necessity in which I was placed 
of choosing a verb which, like give for in- 
stance, admitted of the same construction as 
donare ; namely, give something to somebody ; 
while gift, endow, did not admit of such taxis. 
At the same time, however, I for the nonce at- 
tributed to give, exactly the same meaning as 
is indicated by donare. Now, I am not particu- 
lar about the word give ; my assumption can 
be proved with any other verb, provided this 
verb have, or be, by agreement, assumed to 
have the same meaning as donare, and, what 
is essential, admit of the same construction. 

C. L. Speranza. 
Columbia College. 



•G. T. S.' 



To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes : 

Sirs: — May I join an unauthorized voice to 
the prayer addressed to Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co., in your January Number? Could they 
possibly be induced to change that ugly and 
vulgar 'G.T.S.' mark on their Golden Treasury 
Series, and go back to their old distinguished 
looking circle design ? 

If it is not an impertinence, might I suggest 
that Mod. Lang. Notes would try to influence 
American printers to divide know-ledge and 
acknow-ledge, and not fail to set the example. 

W. F. Stockley. 
University of Neiv Brunswick. 



BRIEF MENTION. 

An Association for Spelling Reform (Norsk 
retskrivnings samlag) has been formed in 
Christiania, Norway. The circular of invitation 
to join the society was issued on the sixth of 
January, 1892, the eightieth birthday of Mr. 
Knud Knudsen, the old purist and spelling 
reformer, in acknowledgment of his services 
to the cause of language and spelling reform 
in Norway. It is the purpose of the society to 
work for the most part in the same manner 
as the Swedish Rdttstavnings salskapet — an 
organisation established some years ago — by 
publishing a periodical devoted to the cause 
of spelling reform and by setting a good 
practical example in this respect for the literary 
and scientific productions of the members. 
Among those who signed the call are authors 



such as Bjornstjerne Bjornson; linguists and 
phoneticians such as Aug. Western, and 
teachers such as P. Voss, one of the proprietors 
and directors of the largest school for higher 
education in Norway. 

Teachers of Italian are often forced to de- 
plore the absence of a 'Reader,' containing 
judiciously selected extracts or complete 
stories from representative Modern Italian 
writers, which might serve as a fit introduction 
to Italian Literature. Two little volumes 
before us of the ' Biblioteca Italiana ' published 
by the Librairie Hachette et Cie. (Boston, 
Carl Schoenhof) will do much to supply this 
want. They contain * Novelle di Enrico Castel- 
nuovo,' 'Gli amici di collegio' and 'Una 
medaglia ' of ' Edmondo de Amicis,' edited by 
the Rev. A. C. Clapin, M.A. The most diffi- 
cult words are translated at the foot of the 
page, and a glossary at the end is intended to 
take the place of a bulkier dictionary. While 
rapid reading is thus assured, it may be a 
question, whether better results would not be 
obtained if the student, from the beginning, 
were forced to rely for his translation on his 
memory, rather than on the help which the 
footnotes may give him. 



PERSONAL. 

Professor T. W. Hunt, of Princeton College, 
has written a book entitled ' Ethical Teachings 
in Old English Authors ' ; it will be published 
in April by Messrs. Funk and Wagnalls, New 
York. 

Dr. O. F. Emerson has been promoted to an 
Assistant Professorship in English Philology at 
Cornell University. Dr. Emerson is a graduate 
of Iowa College (Grinnell, Iowa) ; after his 
graduation, several years of teaching preceded 
his entrance at Cornell University as Fellow in 
English (1888-9), where in the following year 
he was appointed an Instructor in English, the 
position from which he has now been advanced. 
Dr. Emerson was graduated as Doctor of Phi- 
losophy at Cornell University last June ; his 
dissertation on "The Ithaca Dialect" is pub- 
lished in Dialect Notes, Part iii (Boston, 1891). 
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